THE  SIXTH  OF FEBRUARY

the other major democracies, Great Britain and the United States,
were equally unalive to it.

It is unnecessary to rehearse here the reasons why the French political
system in the last decades of the life of the Third Republic failed so
abysmally to provide the country with the stable and resolute leader-
ship that both the internal problems that were acutely felt, and the
external problems that were not, equally called for. The Chamber
elected in 1932, in elections that seemed on the face of it a victory for
the Left, was incapable in fact of producing a coherent majority
because of the fictitious nature of the Left itself. If the range of opinion
in the Chamber be represented by the familiar hemicycle, it is clear that
a stable government must command a segment whose opposite sides
are divided by an angle of well over 45 degrees. If an effort is made to
carve such a segment out of the hemicycle in the diagram the diffi-
culties are at once apparent. The Socialists were an essential part of
any majority of the Left and the Radicals were committed not to rule
"against them". On the other hand, the Socialists refused out of
principle, and because of competition from the Communists on their
Left, to participate in the governmental combination, and their support
could at any time be withdrawn. Without the Socialists, the Radicals,
with whom no possible coalition could arithmetically-speaking dis-
pense, could only govern in harness with elements drawn from the
Right. This is a decisive element in a political explanation of the crisis
of February 1934.

THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES  1932

In the Chamber elected in 1932, the seats were divided as follows:
Communists 10; Socialists 131; other Left Parties 83; Radicals 157;
Left Centre 46; Centre 48; Right 131. Originally this provided a
majority for a government based on the Radicals, but with Social-
ist support, of about 390 to 150. But two governments, those of Her-
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